EVOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
BEGGARY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


BY 
SUBRATA KUMAR ACHARYA 


( It is a truism of History that religion which gave spiritual 
solace to millions of this land bred in its wake the very 
fraudulent crime of beggary. Prior to the Indus Civiliza- 
tion there was no surplus; man lived on the edge of his 
needs. But in the next, though the North-Western part 
of India witnessed affluent urban cultures, the rest of this 
vast country was yet to see the torch of civilization and 
they solely remained as food-gathering people. Subsequent- 
ly, when the cultured Aryans came in touch with the 
constantly migrating nomads, adjustment and maladjust- 
ment Operated alternatively in the social climate of the 
then India. The aboriginals to whom agriculture and 
industry afforded little scope resorted to begging. Later 
on the rigid Varnasrama Dharma of the Brahmins, the 
austere asceticism of the Jains and the liberal Sramanic way 
of the Buddhists encouraged the homeless life with begging 
as the sole means of survival. In the centuries immediate- 
ly preceding and succeeding the Christian era, when 
most of the religions witnessed split within their folds, the 
homeless life of the Brahmanas and the Sramanas corrupted 
and lost their former significance. To these corrupted 
samghas or aSramas, the poor, destitute, criminals, aborigi- 
nals and, above all, persons wounded in battles flocked 
together for their bare existence. Institution of beggary 
thus gradually spearheaded and assumed the form of a 
recognised institution in the so-called dark age. Though 
the golden epoch demonstrated an affluent economy, yet 
in the age of feudalism ( c. 500 A.D.-1200 A.D. ) the crisis 
aggravated alarmingly and the institution of beggary 
became the evil of evils of the society. ] 


Begging is the last resot of anybody in his effort to maintain the bare 
existence. The antiquity of beggary and its evolution as an institution can 
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be traced to a remote past. Geological discoveries, Anthropogical studies 
and Archaeological records evidently demonstrate pre-historic man’s evolu- 
tion and march to civilization through various stages. From a fairly ineffi- 
cient animal to a tool-making and tool-using creature the primitive man had 
a slow and gradual movement though not a uniform and steady progress. 
Dwelling in either caves, jungles or rock-shelters, most of his energies were 
absorbed in the search for food. The largest food-sharing unit, always limited 
in size by the environment, tended to concentrate upon some one type of 
food, say; an animal, fish, bird, insect, fruit, or tuber. 


Thus, prior to Indus civilization or little earlier, there was no surplus. 
Man lived on the edge of his need. Absence of any social organisations and 
fixed settlements debarred man of any idea of food storage. The preservation 
of food, therefore, came comparatively late in food-gathering life.2 But with 
the commencement of settled economy in ancient India, man gave up the 
usual food-gethering habits and led a food-producing life. Coming to the 
Indus civilization we can trace that the socio-economic life of this urban 
people was quite affluent. There was an organised economic life. The 
archaeologisal discoveries of granaries in two ancient metropolises 
— Mohanjodaro and Harappa—aptly disclose the fact that surplus economy 
was maintained by the people.2 Subsequent excavations of Indus sites by 
the archaeologists in Kalibangan, Lothal etc. have only extended the horizon 
of Indus culture to the entire north-west India. Jn contrast to this urban 
culture of north-west India, the aboriginal tribes of north-east and peninsular 
India still remain as food-gathering people. While the north-western people 
saw the torch of civilization in the third millennium B.C., the aboriginal 
tribes were still leading a savagery life, So to say, pre-history survived late 
in these regions of India while historical period had already dawned in north- 
west. Living in out-of-the-way places in the jungles and in caves and rock- 
shelters these nomadic tribes often turned to begging and stealing. Centuries 
later, when urban culture ruined and when the Aryans penetrated into the heart 
of this subcontinent new settlements were formed by clearing dense forests. 
In course of such settlements they came into contact with several aboriginal 
tribes, who had no fixed settlement of their own and moved from place to 
place in the search for food. Possibly this constant migration of, nomadic 
tribes and penetration of cultured Aryans resulted in a critical phase of 


1 Oulture aud Civilization of Ancient India in Historical Outlines by D., D, 
Kosambi, London, 1965, p. 31. 
53- Ibid. | 
: 8.. Phe Indus Civilization by M. Wheeler, 1953, p. 8. 
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India’s economic history. The adjustment and maladjustment of the food- 
gathering and food-producing populations was the great question of the day. 
To a people, abruptly driven out from the food-gathering life, agriculture 
and industry afforded lesser possibilities and cpportunities. When they could 
not find any means of survival, they automatically resorted to begging and 
stealing. Beggary as a profession though not as an institution had its EER 
tion duriug this phase of India’s history. 


However, it is a travesty and truism of history that religion which 
gave spiritual solace to millions of this land bred in its wake the most fraudue 
lent crime of beggary. The rigid Aryan elements in the socio-religious frame- 
work gave way to a very pernicious institution, which gradually spearheaded 
and assumed as a recognised institution in the centurias immediately preced- 
ing and succeeding the Christian era. 


In the Rgvedic period the four varnas existed as class divisions, and it 
dependcd upon the choice of an individual as to which varna he should belong. 
There was no sharp difference among the upper three varnas, the marked 
distinction existed only between the Aryas and the Dasas or the Dasyus; 
The latter formed the aboriginals who for their economic viability accepted 
survile positions under the Aryas. Thus, in the most ancient Aryan society 
the chasm between food-gatherers and food-producers was partially bridged 
but beggary still continued at a low rate. This is but natural because all 
tribal population did not come in contact with the Aryans. There were still 
others who dwelt in jungles and they as a rule refused to acknowledge any 
law and order outside the tribe. Moreover, some tribes like the Ganas, the 
Nagas etc. intentionally resorted to begging and stealing as easy means of 
livelihood. 


In the Later Vedic period the flexibility of the social organisation 
slowly gave place to regidity, professions became hereditary and caste-cons- 
ciousness deep-rooted. But as a rule they exercised regulated mixed farming.‘ 
They enjoyed communal life with easy economic self-sufficiency. The 
surplus economic produce belonged rot for the profit to any particular indivi- 
dual, high or low, but to the whole community. The dense forests made 
it impossible to conquer the Nagas or to reduce them otherwise to the status 
of tribal slaves, as had been possible with dasas and Sidras of the west. 
As long as they remained free food-gatherers they were never degraded to 
the lower caste. 


£ Pre-historic background of Indian Culture by G. H. Gordon, 1958, pp. 35- 55. 
5 Most Aneient Aryan Society by Ramachandra Jain, p. 9, 
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Another pernicious effect of the Aryan rigid caste system is that the 
injunctions of smrtis strictly forbade the pursuit of a higher caste man to 
perform lower professions ( hinasippa ). But Jataka stories tell us that in 
dire distress some members of the higher castes were engaged in low profe- 
ssions® which also mean begging. The Vedas themselves show that there 
were poor Brahmins not sheltered by any Aryan tribe, who would go in 
peace into the wilderness to live as they could, usually by begging like abori- 
ginals (nisa@das). Besides, Brahminic traditions required each acolyte to 
serve an apprenticeship of twelve years under a senior teacher settled in some 
such clearings in dense forests. Students in the pupilary stage begged and 
provided food to their teachers and maintained ASrama life. Smrti writers 
Sanction that ascetics and Brahmacarins were allowed to beg alms? and that is 
from the Grhasthas ( householders). Smrti writers further put Brahmacarin 
and a monk ( Yati ) in the same category. Atri has described six kinds of 
beggars including ascetics, Brahmacarins and students of ancient Gurukula.® 


Now the varnasrama-dharma which is supposed to be the central core 
of Hindu ethics also contributed much to the evolution of the institution of 
beggary. The four stages of life are brG@hmanya, garhasthya, vdnaprasthya 
and sannvasa. In this four-fold 4Srama scheme the third and fourth stages 
of ascetic order were not popular. Till the days of the Chandogya Upanisad, 
there was no clear line of demarcation between the two stages of Vdna- 
prastha ( Vaikhdnasas ) and Sannyasa and they rather coalesced each other.’ 
There is no mention of Sannyasins in the Vedic literature. None of the rsis in 
the Upanisads or in the Puranas were Sannyasins.1° Thus though the earliest 
traces of ascetic life of Brahmins are found in the Rgveda" and the Aitareya 
Brahmana it was in the Upanisad and Dharma-Sastra periods that the 
Varnasrama-dharma gained popularity and was widely practised. Upaniga- 
dic injunctions approve with favour that the ascetics during their homeless 
stages should stay in dense forests and support their livelihood by begging.8 


6 A poor Gahapati (Jataka, III, 325) and a Brahmani with her three daughters 
( Jataka, I, 475 ) are described as engaged in such professions. 
1T Vriddha-Harita-Smrti : 
Yatisca brahmaciri ca ubhau bhiksasinau smrtau | 
bhiksim dadyūt prayainena yatinam brahmacGrinam || (8. 54) 
8 Atri-Samhita : | 
brahmacGri yatiscaiva vidyarthi guruposakah | 
adhvagah ksinavrttisca sad ete bhiksukah smrtah || (st. 165 ) 
9% Kane's History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. Il, Pt. I, p. 421. 
10 Cultural Heritage of India. Vol. I, p. 217. 
1 Rgveda, X, 136. 2,4; VIII. 3. 9, 6. 18. 
13 Aitareya Brahmana by Martin Haug, Vol. I, p. 178. 
18 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV, 4.22: Brahmandh ......... bhiksicaryam caranti; 
Mundaka Upanisad 1. 2. 11. | l 
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Referring to an ascetic the Baudhayana Dharma-Sastra tells us that “He 
shall enter a village only in order to beg, after the people have finished their 
meals, when the kitchen fire has been finished”. The VaSistha Dharma- 
Sastra further states, “He shall beg just as much food as will sustain his 
life, he must not eat even so much as will fully satiate his hunger”. Thus 
it was in the quest of the universal soul that forest life with begging alms as 
the sole means of livelihood began. According to Oldenberg, “ probably 
the Brahmins first started seeking deliverence as beggars or forest hermits 
in retirement from worldly concerns, but there is nothing to show that it 
was their exclusive right to lead the homeless life. 14 


Simultaneously with the popularity of rigid varnaSramadharma of 
Brahmins, the new innovating sects of the sixth century B. C. propounding 
new schools of philosophy exhibited a common tendency to encourage the 
homeless life. The Buddhists, the Jainas, the Ajivikas, the Acelakas and 
others gave impetus to a life of disinterestedness to the world.15 The 
Buddhist Nikd@yas mention that the Bhikkhus were leading homeless lives in 
forests ( dranyako bhikkhu) and not unoften staying in the forest kutis 
(huts ).16 The Jaina Angas and Upāħgas also plead austere asceticism of 
Arhats and Yatis in dense forests and hilly tracts. Begging is one of the 
twenty-two endurances ( parisahas ) practised by the Jaina Yatis.1” Besides, 
from the Acarainga-Siitra we come to know that monks acquired their alms 
bowl from the laity.18 


It is quite curious to note that all sects prefer forests, hilly tracts, 
mountainous regions and outlaysing woodlands as the best places for spiri- 
tual attainment. These places therefore are found to be resounding with- 
bustle of busy life. But all depended for their livelihood on the outlaying 
gamanigamarajadhani.'® 


Barring these ascetic mendicants the Jataka stories also tell us some 
other people who had already made beggary as their profession in the days 
of Buddha. Speaking of a tramp, the Tittira Jataka says: “ He has (as 
potter of the tradesman ) wandering in the Kaliiga kingdom engaged himself 


14 The Buddha by H. Oldenberg, p. 62. 

18 Lifein Northern India in Pre-Mauryan Times by M. M. Singh, p. 125. 

16 Soeiety at the Time of Buddha by Narendra Wagle, p. 13. 

11 ** Jainism, its History, Principles and Precepts” by A. Chakravarti, Cultural Heri” 
tage of India, Vol. I. pp. 411-412. 

18 Translation by H. Jacobi, S. B, E. Vol. XXII, Oxford, 1884, pp. 160, 170. 

19 Digha Ntkaya, Il, p. 73. 
“... te Grannayatane panna-kustiyo karitva panna-kutisu jhayants ... gama- 
nigania-rajadhaniyo osaranti ghasam esana."’ | a 
35 [Annais BORI ] 
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in trade stick in hand, he walks over the country road. With dancers he has’ 
wandered with the crowd. He has caught birds, he has measured (corn ) 
with the athaka measure, he has (in a dice-game, with regard to false: 
players ) removed the dice, he has transgressed the moral laws, he has 
staunched the blood of ( the punished ), the hands are burnt by taking hot 
food ( during begging )”’.2° Here we have the picture of an Indian tramp» 
and of the sphere in which his destiny unfolded itself ; dancers, hunters, club- 
fighters, players... this is the society in which the adventurous period of his 
life is spent and ultimately ‘after trying all possible occupations he earns his 
living by begging as a fraudulent ascetic °.21 


From Hāla’s Gathasaptasati we come to know that dasas or slaves or 
labourers were a wretched lot always facing the wrath of their masters.*? 
The Sastric injunctions offer only 1/10th?? or at best 1/3rd24 of crops to the 
slaves or cultivators. But the portion ear-marked for the slaves though 
ranged from these two limits, actually it was the discretion of the rulers to 
offer whatever they like. Mention of harsh and greedy rulers exacting more 
revenues from the slaves or cultivators is not wanting in ancient Indian lite- 
rature. Having exhausred whatever little resources they had, these exploited 
labour class must have resorted to begging as their ultimate profession. To 
these ascetics, exploited labourers and tramps must be added persons woun- © 
ded in several battles. 


It is a travesty of truth that all these poor, destitute, criminal persons 
and others wounded in battles must have found dvasas, vihāras, samghas or 
asramas as their ultimate resort. Leaders of the innovating sects of the sixth 
century B. C. unequivocally condemned casteism. Jainism and Buddhism 
embrated within their folds persons irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 
Caste did no more pose an impassable bar to the realisation of the supreme- 
reality. To the poor and destitute the Buddha had the message as to how a 
Buddhist monk could get his food readily without much toil and hardship.75 
This shows how the Buddha trapped the sentiments of people slashed by 
abject poverty towards his fold. Instances are not wanting in Buddhist scri- 
ptures. In Vinaya Pitaka one finds a mention of Upali whose poor parents 
thought of his monkood which guaranteed livelihood without menial work.”¢ 


20 Tittira Jataka, Ed. by Fausboll, Volume III, p, 541. | 
2} The Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's time, Fick, p. 301. 
22 Gathasaptasati, by Hala, Vol. I, p. 91. | 

238 NGarada-Smrti, Vol. VI, 2. 3. 

24 Brhaspatismrti, Vol. XVI, 1-2. l 

25 Society at the Time of Buddha by Narendra Wagle, p. 155. 

26 Ibid, p. 141. 
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Thus in the last half of the first millennium B. C., the monks differen- 
tiating themselves from the wanderers of forest-dwellers developed coenobiums 
to such an extent that settled life throughout the year at a monasery became 
the rule of the religious life among them.?”? But Buddhism took the lead to 
form such monastic establishments to which other sects added their own 
monasteries later on. The Jataka stories speak that the period witnessed an 
unprecedented wave of asceticism. The poor, the tramps and casteless lots 
easily flocked together under the banner of such establishments. Initially the 
Tunaway slaves, the savage tribesmen, the escaped criminals, the chronically 
ills and the indebted as well as aboriginal Nagas were denied admission. 
But in the post-Maurya period when there was a tremendous pressure on 
economy and the standard of life deteriorated, there was no other go for 
these poor lots except coming into the fold of monasteries. At this period 
as it was a great credit for every sect to attract as many followers as they 
could, so there was a flood of pseudo-ascetics and tramps to such orders. 
Hala in his GathadsaptaSati mentioned that towns and villages were never 
wanting in the beggars and tramps.? Religion, so to say, degenerated into 
a device of escapism. 


Subsequent period of Indian history witnessed a thriving of trade and 
commerce, both national and international. India emerged as a top-most 
country in this global economic transaction. But the anomaly of the succeed- 
ing epoch would not be eradicated by this. In turn it rather gave a stimulus 
to worldly activities in monasteries. Indiscriminate admission of men into the 
ascetic orders had drawn many undesirables who by their imperfect discipline 
were not yet fitted to be there. The senseless influx of immatures and 
pseudo-ascetics tended to produce a general deterioration in the health of 
the society and to disturb the economic equilibrium of the whole society. 
The thriving trade and commerce of India during the first half of the first 
millennium A. D. no doubt brought laurels of profits in the chain of trade 
transactions, but all that brought to India was exhausted by feeding millions 
of the asceties, pseudo-ascetics, the poor and tramps. Throughout the period 
society was aiming at ‘ an equipoise in developing economy ’. 


To the common man in ancient India the various innovating sects had 
no meaning at all. This had also been the case with the ascetics or pseudo- 
ascetics of either order. People therefore showed equal deference to these 
monks or Yatis. Jaina Sutras mention that it was a meritorious work to 


————————————— 


27 Monasticism in India by Sukumar Datta, C. H. 7., Vol. II. p. 584. 
28 Gathasaptasati by Hala, Ed. R. G. Basak, Calcutta, 1962, Vol. II, p. 62. 
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honour the mendicants with food.?? During this period door to door begging 
of alms by the ascetics, the poor and tramps was common. But instances of 
regular local donations to the monastic establishments are not wanting in 
ancient India. One Sanskrit inscription inscribed in the year 28 of Huviska 
(100 A.D.) speaks of Piinyasata where eatables were distributed among 
the poor and hungry.®° In the Bilasad inscription of Kumdragupta we notice 
the establishment of alms-house called Dharma-Sattra for the distribution of 
food and clothes to the poor, mendicants and ascetics.31 


The age of feudalism ( c. 500-1200 A.D. ) that immediately succeeded 
the classical epoch, witnessed among other things some vital transformations 
in political, economic and cultural spheres. The affluent economy of the 
Gupta period had a pernicious repercussion on the monastic establishments. 
Contempt for worldly goods in the monastic circles became a dagerous craze 
and fashion. Monasteries became the important customers of the caravans. 
Besides, the largescale rush of women and novices to these orders not only 
caused the fall of the monks from the high ideals of moral and spiritual chara- 
cters but also stirred the suppressed desires for union and led to the defile- 
ment of the homeless life. This gross materialism of the monastic establi- 
shments gave a powerful stimulus to the institution of beggary. To quote D. 
D. Kosambi, “ Buddhism had become a drain upon the economy instead of a 
stimulus.”32 It is important to note here that the affluence of Gupta period 
could put a linen cover on the anomalies of the society which was not even 
detected by the foreign travellers like Fa-Hien, Huien-Tsang etc. But in the 
post-Gupta period when the economic momentum of the preceding age was 
arrested, when the coins which exhibited economic prosperity continued to 
debase in the years to come and in general when the standard of living of the 
‘people was lowered considerably, the society unmasked its economic evils. | 


The cultural metamorphosis of the phase has also much to do with the 
institution of beggary. Introduction of Tantricism in Buddhist quarters. 
Brahminical hostility, rapprochment with Brahminism, declining royal 
patronage and royal persecution etc. were some of the factors that caused the 
speedy deterioration of Buddhism and Buddhist monastic orders. This gave 
a green signal to the furtherance of economic depression. The wholesale 


‘89 Jaina Sūtra, Il, p. 39. 

80 Handbook of Sculptures in the Museum of Mathura, p. 27. 

81 Fleet, C. Z. I., Vol. IIL, p. 44: ‘ bhavanam dharmasattram yathavat.’ 

82 Culture and civilization of Ancient India in Historical Outlines by D. D. 
Kosambi, p. 185. | | 
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languish of a class that solely depended on alms for centuries began to wander 
in the streets for their livelihood. 


Meanwhile, it was the revival of feudalism which served as a curative 
relief to the downturn economy. The relief in the form of charity was 
emanated either from the private institutions or of the State. When organised 
beggary became common, the guilds and the State started granting donations 
and permanent endowments to educational institutions, religious establish- 
ments etc. Mention of alms-house ( sattra ) in various grants has a specific 
importance having in view the feeding of needy presons at fixed places. The 
chief purpose behind this was to maintain the monks. Brahmins, students 
and needy persons and to check the social evil of beggary spreading fast in 
society. The three words, Bali, Caru and Sattra, are common in most of the 
grants (9th c. to 11th c. A.D.) and point out that a portion of income 
provided to temple was to be spent in worship ( Bali), oblation ( Caru ), and 
alms-house ( Sattra ).3? 


The foundation of alms-house for the hospitable work was a definite 
step to put stop to the organised beggars. But at the begninning of the second 
millennium A.D. the constant invasion of Muslims from north-west of India, 
the rivalry among states within India and the evils of feudalism added to the 
injury caused by beggary to the society and evils multiplied in the days to 

come. 


ss E, I., Vot. XIV, p. 186, ' balicarusattra ', 
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